Two Centuries of English Diplomacy
maxim of Tory statesmanship was the deliverance of England from Continental entanglements. To talk of Britain as asserting an imperial authority by implicating herself in Continental broils was called by the Tories the treacherous cant of the Orange and Dutch faction. The second article in the international creed of Toryism was that, if war became inevitable, an insular Power should only wage that war by sea. Our .true interests, in the authoritative words of Bolingbroke, required us to take few engagements on the Continent, and never those of a land war unless the conjunction is such that nothing less than the weight of Great Britain can prevent the scales of power from being quite overturned. The seventeenth century had produced treatises both thoughtful and original on foreign policy. One of these was the Due de Sully's elaborate speculation for securing the European equilibrium by a kind of international Amphictyonic assembly. Bolingbroke in his political writings shows his debt to contemporary thinkers and authors, but, unlike most of them, looks at the international topics of the time from an essentially English point of view, as well as expresses himself with a force and terseness that are all his own.
Political philosophy had been thus for some time teaching by precept when there happened events that were to supply her with a rich store of examples. The state system of modern Europe began to be organised on broad and general lines by the Peace of Westphalia already dwelt upon. Some fresh details were added by the Peace of Ryswick, to which we now pass, and more by the Treaty of Utrecht, half a generation later. The course and significance of
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